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REVIEWS 



Psychology and Social Sanity. By Hugo Munsterberg. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1914. Pp. ix+320. 

Ten fields in which America shows signs of popular insanity are 
traversed in successive chapters: "Sex Education," "Socialism," "The 
Intellectual Underworld," "Thought Transference," "The Mind of the 
Juryman," "Efficiency on the Farm," "Social Sins in Advertising," 
"The Mind of the Investor," "Society and the Dance," and "Naive 
Psychology." For convenience the contents of the chapters are reviewed 
in reverse order. 

The concluding chapter sets out to disprove a popular impression 
that in standard poetry and prose adequate psychological principles are 
to be found. Examining the sayings of poets and sages from ancient 
India to modern Germany, Professor Munsterberg reaches the con- 
clusion that, with the exception of some shrewd insights into character 
and conduct, no substitute for a study of psychology is found in the 
great literature of the world. The contention is doubtless sound: 
however, the author neglects to use a distinction which he mentions — 
between general psychology with its generalized account of mental 
processes and the newer individual psychology dealing with the problems 
of determining the traits of particular individuals. Dramas and espe- 
cially modern novels contain material relevant to the latter. General, 
abstract psychology obviously does not receive much from classic 
literature. 

The dance is alternately denounced and defended. The Harvard 
exponent of applied psychology does not balk at discussing the origins 
and probable effects of the tango. A possible good in the recent dancing 
craze is that it may encourage an aesthetic attitude, thus providing an 
antidote to American hurry. 

To explain the mind of the "get-rich-quick" investor the principles 
of imitation, suggestion, and the mob spirit are employed after the 
manner of LeBon and Ross. In treating advertising the chief aim is 
to show that the policy of introducing advertisements and romances 
on the same page is wasteful to the advertiser. By experiments with 
students it is demonstrated that the emotion aroused by a love-story 
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does not go over into interest in talcum powder. Besides the economic 
loss there is a resultant cheapening of literature. 

Can psychology help the fanner? Not only by elimination of 
useless movements can efficiency be attained; the farmer may benefit 
by understanding the psychic qualities of wild and tame animals, by 
studying the inheritance of traits and animals, and by comprehending 
methods of arousing desire for his products in his customers. 

Is the conference of the jury after hearing a case psychologically 
justifiable ? Dr. Munsterberg states that we have reason to be satisfied 
with the jury system provided women are kept out of it (p. 202). With 
Harvard students as subjects, an experiment was devised, involving 
judgment of the relative number of dots pasted on cards. After a 
group of men had recorded their first judgments, discussion and mutual 
persuasion ensued, followed by a second vote. Fifty-two per cent of the 
first votes were found to be correct and 78 per cent of the final votes were 
correct. The same experiment was performed on women: 45 per cent 
of the first votes were correct and 45 per cent of the last votes were 
correct. Dr. Munsterberg remarks that this result does not contradict 
the "popular idea that woman easily changes her mind. She changes 
it, but others cannot change it." He assumes that his experiment 
represents the conditions of a jury discussion and thinks that he is 
warranted in his general conclusion by the text. 

Beulah Miller, the simple village child credited by newspapers with 
the possession of marvelous mind-reading powers, is the heroine of chap, 
iv. Her case was personally studied. The girl was found to be unusu- 
ally sensitive to impressions recorded subconsciously and facile in 
responding to gestures so slight as to be unmarked by the agents them- 
selves. Her reading of cards and numbers is nothing uncanny. The 
attempts to exploit the gifts of the child for gain and the credulity of 
the public are severely arraigned. 

In America the intellectual underworld flourishes. In it are the 
cranks, the quacks, the fortune-tellers, and all those persons who become 
side-tracked from the main line of cultural tradition and method. The 
"masses" defer to these humbugs, forsaking the expert. Although 
noting several positive means of reducing the numbers of the under- 
world, the writer favors a rigid policy of suppression. 

The treatment of Socialism is remarkable because so unsatisfactory. 
Most superficial evasions of the central problem of distribution of oppor- 
tunity and income are recounted. Even the worn assertion that the 
masses are now better off than ever before is not excluded. We are 
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told that some persons are destined to be hewers of wood, as revealed 
by experimental psychology! And, anyway, content and inner recti- 
tude do not depend upon external conditions! However, the author 
feels it necessary to present some psychological support for his opinions, 
since the greater part of his essay is a repetition of ancient common- 
places needing no knowledge of psychology for their utterance or their 
comprehension. The psychological doctrine appealed to is called the 
relativity of feeling theory. All joy is relative. "A hundred dollars 
added to an income of five hundred gives as much joy as ten thousand 
added to fifty thousand dollars" (p. 92). Hence the futility of any 
set minimum or maximum. This thesis is directed at what Professor 
Miinsterberg considers to be the central aim of the programs of Ameri- 
can socialists — to secure for workingmen the standard of five thousand 
dollars yearly income. 

The weakness of the thesis drawn from introspective psychology is 
plain. Nothing can be deduced from it. As a matter of individual 
psychology any earthly boon may be indifferent at particular times, as 
when one grieves for a friend or has a toothache. But the fact of 
individual shifting feelings has no important bearing on social standards 
of opportunity and income. A five-thousand-dollar standard may or 
may not be advisable: its value must be established by experiment. 
Professor Miinsterberg leaves the problem where it was before. He 
reveals no intimate knowledge of the mutations of socialist thought: 
he does not analyze the social psychology of the fundamental doctrine 
of the class struggle. The sort of general pronouncement against a 
social propaganda which is essayed in chap, ii is happily going out of 
fashion. To set mass over against class and to complain of the flabbi- 
ness and stupidity of the masses because they will not throw up their 
hats when the expert speaks is crude social theorizing. A nice problem 
which may later engage the pen of the author is the exact relation between 
the expert and the community. Perhaps Dr. Miinsterberg has not 
realized a certain sanity in the American distrust of some "experts." 
Experience has demonstrated how easy it is for specialization to become 
isolation from the community in which the expert works. 

The initial chapter denounces "the policy of loud talk" in dealing 
with sex education. Popular dramas depicting the horrors of white 
slavery are said to be pernicious; newspaper agitation aggravates the 
evil; and to tell boys and girls about themselves is dangerous. Ideas 
about sex phenomena, however scientific, break down inhibition, re- 
inforce desire, and lead to cold calculation of possible results of 
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transgression. Not from bacteriology but from reverence for ideal values 
must reform come. The older policy of secrecy was wisest, since it 
built up instinctive repulsions and mystical beliefs which the author 
assumes have no equivalent in the age of knowledge, discussion, and 
publicity. 

The truth of much of what the writer rather heatedly says is beyond 
question. It is likely that recent sudden awakening to a grave prob- 
lem has carried with it exaggerations and misconceptions: however, 
Professor Miinsterberg is not strictly an experimentalist when he esti- 
mates the effects of sex literature, since no exact means are at hand. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that in America we are trying the policy 
of arousing the whole community to dangers rather than the policy 
of having everything done for it without its initiative. Some wastage 
is in the long run justified by our learning from experience as a com- 
munity. Putting aside the query whether there has ever been a time 
when "silence" was universal, except in carefully guarded upper strata 
of society, the reader questions whether Professor Miinsterberg is not 
making too absolute a dualism of noise and silence. Clearly the problem 
of sex instruction is not that of all silence versus all talk. It seems to be 
that of the parents', the schools', and the community organs' knowing 
what to present and how to present it, when to speak and when to be 
silent. Obviously the youth of today does find out about sex matters; 
he builds up images founded on sex impulses, and it is important for 
home and school to see to it that these images are not prurient and 
obsessing. Modern communication has forced a degree of publicity in 
all phases of life, and the policy of silence cannot be revived without 
reviving a past society. 

With the contention that ideas must add to sex desire there is ground 
for disagreement. It is not self-evident that knowledge about the 
economy of reproduction, as described in botany and biology and im- 
parted sympathetically by parent and teacher at opportune times, would 
negate ethical values. The like is true of sane dramas and newspapers. 
When the half-inarticulate questionings of the boy meet with the answer 
of science and art, that answer is an outlet for impulse. Professor 
Miinsterberg gives the impression of entertaining the view that ideas are 
stored-up entities, those regarding sex being so compelling that for a 
youth to understand the phenomena inevitably entails an increase of 
temptation. That open-eyed understanding may be the best pre- 
condition of self-control corresponds with observed facts, however 
badly it may fit in with the writer's version of psychology. 
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On the whole, although there are valuable tentative experiments 
and suggestions recorded in this popular presentation of applied psy- 
chology, it is a dubious claim of the publishers that the book is a 
reliable guide to the clarification of social issues. 

E. L. Talbert 

University op Cincinnati 



Criminology. By Baron Raeeaele Garoealo. Translated by 
Robert Wyness Millar. With an Introduction by E. 
Ray Stevens. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1914. Pp. 
xl+478. $4.50. 

This book presents such a vivid and thorough contrast between the 
old, juridical, legalistic views, and the newer, sociological findings, as to 
constitute a rational and cheerful revolution. 

The volume comes to us through the efforts of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, which, by deliberate and organized 
effort, is selecting and translating the most important contributions 
to criminology that appear in foreign languages. There are now nine 
numbers in this "Modern Criminal Science Series," issued by the same 
publishers. 

The author of this treatise is an Italian noble who was educated for 
the law and has attained high rank in its practice. He is a senator of 
the kingdom of Italy, and adjunct professor of criminal law and procedure 
in the University of Naples. He fortunately combines the legal and 
sociological interests, for he has served as president of the International 
Institute of Sociology, and is now president of the Italian Society of 
Sociology. He is the author of many legal, criminological, and socio- 
logical works, chief of which is the one here discussed. 

The Criminology first appeared in 1885, but was completely recast 
when the fifth French edition appeared, in 1905. The translator has 
worked from this edition and from the second Italian edition, not in a 
literal way, but endeavoring "to say what Garofalo has said," and 
"to say it as an Englishman or American would have said it." Mr. 
Millar shows, by his helpful annotations and explanations, that his 
knowledge of the legal history and practice of Europe well qualifies him 
for the work. 

Mr. Stevens, in his introduction, sounds the slogan of the book when 
he says: "We have given too much consideration to the offense, too little 



